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Our Situation 
Arthur O. Rinden 


EMBERS of the Foochow 
Mission find themselves 
in an anomalous situation. 
Friends in America, knowing 
that we are in China, and that 
China is in the ‘midst of a de- 
vastating war, assume that we 
are in the midst of the battle. 
But as a matter of fact, this 
assumption does not accurate- 
ly describe our status. Cer- 
tainly China is at war, and no 
part of the country remains 


sunaffected, but not all parts 


are affected in the same man- 
ner—not all parts are included 
in the arena of fighting. 


At present it is our lot to be 
on the sidelines, occasionally 
getting hit when the ball goes 
out of bounds—and knowing 
that at any time the main line 
of skirmish may be where we 
are now standing. The psy- 
chologists tell us that the 


things that wear us and tear 
us the most, are things tha 
never happen. | 


Well, here in Foochow and 
vicinity we can well understand 
this point of view. Assuredly 
we do not enjoy the present 
uncertainty, but neither do we 
want to exchange it for that 
supposed certainty about 
which we have been doing so 
much thinking. 


In this issue of the Foochow 
Messeger we had planned to 
have presented a number of 
the very difficult conditions 
under which we are now com- 
pelled to work. But we found 
great difficulty in securing this 
material, in spite of its abun- 
dance, for most of us felt that 
we did not dare to write too 
fully of our difficulties—lest 
we be thought to be without 
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hope. And we could not ruil 


such a risk!* That is under- 
siandable. Christians are fun- 
damentally optimistic, even in 
the face of odds that seem to 
be insuperable, for we hold an 
invincible conviction that our 
cause will eventually be 
crowned with success—and 


missionaries are no exception — 


to the rule! 


The Chinese word for 
“crisis”, #z#§, is made up of 


“opportunity” , Although 


_thi8 character is a small one, it 


offers an accurate analysis of 
the entire situation that we 
face at present. No one ac- 
quainted with the facts would 
contend that it did not contain 
many elements of danger, but 
just as certainly, a realistic 
view of the situation that now 
confronts us shows that it in- 
cludes extaordinary opportuni- 
ties for witnessing. to the Good 


News. 


two parts: “danger”, @, and 


Helen Smith is torn these days between love for her girls who are 
in Ing-tai—by order of the Educational Board—and her duty to help pro- 
tect the buildings in which the Orlinda Childs Pierce School has been re- 
joicing these past months. | 

What with the care of orphans, schools, churches, country touring 
and fund raising, our country cousins, Rev. & Mrs. E. H. Smith, cannot 
seem to get away for their much*needed furlough. However, none of these 
things discourage them, for they still sing ‘Blest be the tie that binds’— 
(us and Ing-tai). | 


Plans for setting up a manufacture of straw hats, and for welcoming 
and housing the Wenshan girls fill Miss Lucy Lanktree’s horizon these* 
days. The reason for attempting the new industry is to secure some sort 
of income-producing occupation for Ing-tai’s needy women. . 


Miss Susan Armstrong has followed Foochow College to it’s new 
quarters in Ing-tai. She has three rooms in a Chinese building in which 


to keep house, and one can just see Susan eunanipiaing the students despite 
air raids, and major moves. 


Mr. & Mrs. George M. Newell felt that some of the American teach- 
ers should go with the Union High School boys as they moved their 
school to Mintsing; and they gladly decided to go, even though they had 
great plans for a refugee camp at the regular schoo] compound. Mr. & Mrs. 
Billing (M. E.) stay on at the school to care for the garden produce. 
(Celery and lettuce just passed, strawberries coming on.) 
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The Gospel in Action 


Agnes M. Christian 


HEN Sherman made his 
famous statement about 
war, he was thinking not only 
of the carnage that accompa- 
nies the clash of armies, but 
also of the thousands of refu- 
gees who must flee from their 
burning homes and the advanc- 
ing armies. During our Civil 
war there were probably not 
more than 200,000 refugees, for 
then the fighting was done on 
the battlefield. But today large 
cities have become the arena 
of conflict, and civilians are 
the targets for the bombs and 
shells—as the war in China 
has made terribly evident. Mil- 
lions of people from North, 
Central, and South China have 
been driven from their homes, 
to become penniless wander- 
ers. Refugee camps have been 
opened for some of them, but 
the available resources have 
been severely limited. Others 
have been encouraged to trek 
to the undeveloped regions to 
the West, to begin life anew. 


Foochow is not in occupied 
territory, and has received a 
small number of refugees from 
Amoy and other war areas. 
Foochow people who were in 


received each day were 


these places have returned, 
and the government has made 
some provision for them. They 
were placed in large buildings 
where they might spread their 
dirty cotton comforters on the 
bare floors. Compared with 
conditions in Central China 
they might be considered to 
be fairly well off, but to us — 
who enjoy the comforts of our 
own homes, they seemed pret- 
ty miserable indeed. They had 
no beds, no chairs, no tables— g 
and their clothing was insuffi 
cient; the two meals that they" 


wretched. Moreover, they had 
nothing to do but to sit and 
brood over their sorry lot. 


Appeals made to missiona- 
ries informed us of the piti- 
able condition of these stran- 
gers within our gates—and 
very soon things began to take 
on a different aspect. Six mis- 
sionaries and a member of the 
business community formed a 
refugee camp committee. The 
services of an effecient, Chris- 
tian Chinese superintendent 
were secured. Simple bamboo 
beds, stools and tables were 
gotten. Extra clothing was 
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secured. Hospital care was 
provided for the sick—a spe- 


cial room and suitable food. 


for the convalescents, and 
clean warm comforters for all. 
A daily program of work was 
started. Floors were scrubbed, 
walls were whitewashed, and 
pictures were hung. Gospel 
services and classes were 
started for both children and 
adults. Those with special 
abilities were put to work; 
some made soap, others baked 
cakes, and the women sewed 
clothes ; a large match compa- 
ny supplied materials for the 
women and girls to make 
-match boxes. A group of men 
were put to work filling in 
waste land along the river 
front, a couple of barbers set 
up shop, while a former cook 
began to practice his art. 
Everyone was busy, and was 
earning a bit of money 
for essential “extras”; best of 
all, morale was being restored, 
and soon everyone was happy. 
It was the kind of Gospel in 
action that Jeveryone wel- 
comed. They have learned 
more of His love in this short 
time in the camp than they 
would have gotten from a 
whole year of preaching. Is it 
any wonder that most of these 
people have stopped worship- 
ping their idols and now regu- 


larily come to Bible classes 
and church service? A few of 
them have not yet made the 
change—for it is an entirely 
voluntary matter—but we have 
reason to hope for the future. 


When the government offi- 
cials learned about the changes > 
in the part of the camp cared 
for by the Christians, they ask- | 
ed if we would not allow our 
superintendent to supervise 
the entire camp, allowing them > 
to merely supply the needed 
funds. By careful purchasing 
and by securing the coopera- 
tion of the refugees, he has 
managed to expand the menu 
to three meals a day—with 
fish, meat and vegetables ap-. 
pearing every week. The gov- 
ernment officials of today are 
not, like many of their prede- 
cessors, simply interested in 
squeeze——they give unmistak- 
able evidence that they are 
sincerely concerned to make 
the available funds accomplish 


the greatest possible help for 
the needy refugees. Their 


greatest difficulty is to find 
enough capable helpers—men 
like Mr. Gong, superintendent 
of our camp. But they have 
recognized the distinctive type 


of service rendered by Chris- 


tians, and they are forever 
looking for more of them to 
enter government service. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN CHINA 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Dear Friends: | 

We have a very interesting and encouraging piece of information to 
share with you: the launching of the Church Missicaary Society by the 
General Assembly. 

We have purposely refrained from using the term, “ Home Mission- 
ary Society’, because it is hoped that this Society will in the near future 
extend its activities ‘To The Regions Beyond” and we did not see why 
the name should be restricted to domestic areas. _ | 

A committee of four, includiug Dr. C. Y. Cheng, visited the South- 
west, and atier careful study of fields and needs, concluded that the pro- 
vince of Kueichow should be the field where the Church Missionary 
Society should begin its work............. 


It has been decided that Pastor Tsai, our Secretary for Young 
People’s Work, and Miss Ch’i, our Secretary for Christianizing the Home, 
shall be located at Kueiyang, which is to become the center of the Church 
Mission work in Kueichow, for a period of at least nine months..,...Mr. 
C. K. Lee, Secretary for our Church Missionary Society, will be soliciting 
contributions and grants throughout the church, and looking for highly 
qualified candidates to be the permenant missionaries in this work... ., 

We know how delighted you are to receive this information, and 
how ready you are to cooperate in promoting it. It is most significant 
and encouraging that in what is perhaps the darkest hour in the life of the 
Chinese nation in modern times, the Church should project and implement 
a program of work like this. 

. The General Council wants this work from the very start to be 
wholly Chinese with regard to personnel and budget. We are, therefore, 
writing this letter to you not to solicit a contribution from you for this 
work. We are making no request for contributions from any of our co- 
operating missionaries. | 

We are planning an initial force of three missionary families. We | 
expect to engage men only with the highest qualifications. . | 

We will welcome any constructive suggestions which may enable us 


to carry on this work on the highest level. We want it to be a work — _ 


distinct for its high, deep, and intense spiritual qualities from the very be- 
ginning. This means that it must be begun and maintained in a spirit and 
an atmosphere of prayer and reliance upon God for His leadership and 
power. We want you to be one of a great company who will daily pray 
for the work of our Church Missionary Society. 


Most cordially yours, 


C. Y. Cheng 
A. R. Kepler 


H. H. Tsui 
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War Hi 


ders Evangelism 


Will H. Topping 


EY ERYONE will agree that 
war is caused by sin, altho 
we may differ as to whose sins, 
and how much good or evil 
may result from it. Dr. Kepler 
has pictured the war in China 
as a garden, producing the 
most noxious weeds, and at 


the same time, the most beau- 


tiful flowers. The prophets 
saw God working in two ways. 
He is a Judge, visiting punish- 
ment on individuals and na- 
tions who violate His Law of 
Love. But He is also a Re- 
deemer, willingly sharing the 
inevitable sufferings that come 
to the guilty and innocent 
alike. 


From the point of view of 
God as Judge, we may well 
ask whether war is the best 
way to promote His will for 
men. The effect of the pre- 
sent war on our evangelistic 
work leaves little room to 
doubt the correct answer to 
this question. It has brought 
utter destruction to many 
pieces of Christian social and 
religious work carried on in 
recent years. Evangelism is 
fundamentally the task of the 


local church, and the invading 
armies have scattered literally 
thousands of congregations to | 
the four winds. Moreover, 
multitudes of students and 
educated leaders have been 
forced to flee to Free China, 
far from their homes, and the 
many programs of evangel- 
istic work of which they were 
a part, have simply collapsed. 


From the point of view of 
God’s redeeming love, it ap- 
pears that the bursting shrap- 
nel and bombs from the air 
have opened doors of oppor- 
tunity to show forth His sym- 
pathy, kindness, and love. 
Half of China is now occupied 
—including half of the popu- 
lation, and of them, half are 
destitute. The multitudes of | 
refugees, war orphans, and 
wounded soldiers constitute a 


call for Christian service that 


has seldom been surpassed. 
And the Christians of the 
world are answering this call— 
millions of dollars have been 
contributed, tons of clothing 
have been given, and the 


heroic service given by Chris- 
tians—Chinese and foreign a- 
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like, is beyond description. 
Truly, God has made the wrath 


of men to praise Him, and 
where sin abounds, grace doth 
also much more abound. 


When we contemplate the 
future of evangelistic work in 
the war area, we are baffled by 
the great uncertainties. How 
soon will Christian evangelists 
be permitted to resume their 
unfinished work? How many 


members of the scattered con- 
gregations will ever again re- 
turn to their former homes ? 
Who will be the leaders of the 


_reformed church groups? Such 


questions cannot now be an- 
swered. We must continue to 
wait in patience, but we can be 
certain that sooner or later 
peace will return, and that the 


work of preaching the Good 
News will go forward. 


World Brotherhood 


I hear the woodchopper’s blows resounding, 
And the hills with clear bird-calls abounding, 
From the dark valley below, forth they fly, 
Lighting on tree-top high against the sky; 

To clarion call their vocal chords they bend, 
Seeking the happy response of a friend. 

Just as the birds with deep instinct of choice 


Seek the clear notes of a friend’s well known voice; 
May it not be that man, banishing strife, 

Will in true friendship find the fuller life; 

Then God—all the gods—will lend listening ear, 
And send to man the gift of peace so dear. 3 


RATT 
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Verses from this Ode were written by Chow En-lai, leader of the 
Eight Route Army, in the diary of Bishop Logan Roots on the occasion 


of his retirement from China. 


_ War Stimulates Evangelism 
Edward H. Smith 


question the war 
has given the people far 
and wide 4 new appreciation 
of the help the church has 
been to China. We meet this 
new open-hearted attitude on 
the part of officials as well as 
of the poor country people. 
Again the generous giving of 
the Christian forces in Ameri- 
ca and England has deeply im- 
pressed the people. It is true 
beyond dispute that the com- 
mon people no less than the 
Generalissimo and his wife 
have been deeply impressed 
by the sacrificial services and 
loyal attitude of the missiona- 
ries. Perhaps history will re- 
cord that the greatest gain to 
missions from the war was 
the clear cut withdrawal of 
political intervention by the 


American government, and 
the understanding that at last 
the missionaries were here at 
their own risk. This is truly 
a great gain. | 

One wonders if the open 
doors of evangelistic appeal to 
the people and the students to 
accept Christ is not due in a 
measure to this important 
change in public thinking. 


As a sidelight on the spread 
of Christianity in these war 
days, a recent order for Bibles 
from Foochow met with this — 
response; “Our supply of Foo- 
chow Bibles are all sold out.” 
The missionaries, reduced in 
number as they are today, are 
unable to cope with the chal- 


lenging open door eneed the 
church. 


| Best seller among students 


_ “Qur salesrooms in Shanghai are close to one of these new student 
centers, and faster than these tiny Bibles (pocket edition, C$1.) can be 
delivered from the binderies they are being eagerly bought up. Before 
the end of the year the third edition had been put to press (first edition, 
October ), and unfilled orders were piling up.” report of China Bible 


House. 
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LISTEN, THE PLANES! 


Friday Siren warnings, then bombing planes, power dives, bombs, 
April 25th explosions, fires, death and destruction. This repeated three 

times filled our day with horror, sorrow and despair for thou- 
sands, and with fear for the hundreds of thousands still living in Foochow. 


The first raid came at breakfast time, between 7:00 and 8:30, and was 
carried out by three planes that singled out the river front for their area 
of attack. Taken completely by surprise hundreds were caught when the 
buildings at the city end of the bridge of Ten Thousand Ages, the busiest 
corner in Foochow were bombed and set on fire, and about two hundred 
were mangled or burned to death. Even before the ‘all clear’ signal the , 
fire brigade and Red Cross units were at work rescuing those buried un- 
der debris. But before all the dead and wounded could be extricated the 
siren screamed its warning that planes were again approaching the city to 
continue their diabolical work of death and destruction. 


ig From the city we could watch the planes power dive from their high 
i elevation with that sickening sound that brings terror to every one, and 
shortly afterward we felt the concussion, and then saw the mounting 
flames and clouds of black smoke. Each dive meant more lives snuffed 

out. How many it was hard totell. Two hotels were bombed, and sever- 

al of the large shops. Then, while flames were making blackened shells of 
the stone and cement buildings along the waterfront, one of the bombers 
flew into the heart of the city and bombed some of the government build- 


ings about fifteen blocks from our Mission err We hear that thir- 
ty were killed in one building. 


To round out the day, a third trip was made during the afternoon, 
and more fires followed the bombing, and more lives were sacrificed. The 
three trips with bombs, fires and machine guns, netted the invaders be- 
tween two and three hundred lives and over a million dollars in proper- 
ty damage, and all without their meeting the slightest opposition. Foo- 
chow has no forts, no airport, no anti-aircraft guns, no airplanes. It can- 
not by the widest stretch of imagination be considered a military objec- 
tive. 


P 7 An Four days preceding the above described raid, the visit to Foo- 
: Earlier chow of General Pai Cung-hsi brought three planes into action. 
Raid One of their objectives was Party Headquarters at North Gate, 
but they missed it by some sixty to eighty feet, and instead de- 
stroyed two dormitories and the administration building of the Govern- 
ment Charity Institutions Compound, four dead and twelve injured. The 
first word that reached us was that the Anglican Mission Hospital at 
: North Gate was damaged, and three of us rushed out, but were glad to find 
. the damage very slight. It was the Old Mens Home, and the Institute for 
Cripples that we found in ruins, and members of the fire department at 
work among the wreckage, looking for injured. 


ns The most pathetic picture was the Nursery for Poindibies in the 
! same compound. We stepped into the two bedrooms where forty-four in- 
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fants were lying in their bamboo cribs covered with soot and dirt. Need- 
less to add most of them were screaming with terror. Every pane of glass 
was shattered and the pieces strewn about the floor amidst the fallen 
plaster from the walls which covered everything. Fortunately only two 
of the children had been injured by the glass, Arrangements were quick- 
ly make and all the children with their attendants were transferred to the 
Anglican Hospital nearby. 


Two more raids were carried through on the afternoon of the same 


| day, bombs being dropped in various parts of the city. These raids 


marked a new departure for Foochow,—the use of incendiary bombs, by 
means of which the Customs sheds on the city side of the Min River 
were set on fire, resulting in a:great loss. Among the goods in the sheds 
at the time were 2 barrels of cod-liver-oil and other much-needed medi- 
cines for our Willis F. Pierce Memorial Hospital, also about one hun- 
dred and fifty cases of supplies belonging to the Catholic Mission. 


Foochow Bombings in May 


May To-day we were twice visited by seven planes, and both times 
Day various centers were pretty badly bombed. During the morn- 
ing raid, which lasted two hours and was confined to the city 
area, twenty-two bombs were dropped and much property — 
Casualties may have resulted, but were not reported. 
About noon a mist settled down, skies were over-cast and a steady 
rain fell. Just as we began to relax a bit, the warning siren sounded at 1:50, 
and in the midst of a heavy rain-storm the seven planes returned and 
bombed the business houses on Middle Island. Within half an hour 21 , 
bombs were dropped, killing and mangling between 20 and 30 persons. : 
Incendiary bombs also were dropped setting fire to houses and shops, 
27 homes, places of business, restaurants, etc. were destroyed. The 
sharp claps of thunder made it impossible to count the number of 
bombs dropped, but the reporters for the various papers collected the 
information. Long before the ‘all clear’ was sounded, the fire depart- 
ment was hard at work fighting fires and digging out those buried be- 


neath debris. Coffins were brought to the Island to care for the dead. ~— 


By three p.m. this second visitation was over. This region is so close 


to the foreign settlement that pieces of shrapnel flew up into the Meth- 
odist Mission Compound. | 


May The seven planes began their work of destruction at 8:20. 
Second This time the residential section of the city was the point of 

attack. Seven bombs were dropped within a block and a half 
of the Mission, destroying 20 homes, killing 7, injuring six. Some of the 
badly injured were brought to the Mission Hospital. Glass was cracked 


in our Mission Business Office, and minor damage was done to many 
houses in the vicinity of the attack. 


Between 9:30 and 10:00 the planes returned, and dropped 12 bombs 


in the city, at the end of our Main business street. Twenty houses 
wrecked. 


4. 
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May Sirens sounded three times to-day. Only one plane appeared, 
Third bombed once. Result, 12-15 houses demolished. No one killed. 
The government is demanding that the people move out. 


May Sirens twice. Three planes visited the region near the city 
Seventh end of the big bridge, dropping twelve bombs and destroying 

tens of thousands of dollars worth of property. The bus 
terminal stations, hotels, and many large four story buildings were bombed 
and set on fire. No one was reported killed or injured. Too much praise 
cannot be given to the fire department and Red Cross units for their 
speedy work of rescue. 


May Sirens—sirens—sirens! It seemed as though they were at it 
Eighth all day. Two hospitals, one hotel, business houses, depart- 
| ment stores, a school, and residences were among the places 
bombed to-day. In all 25 bombs were dropped, but no loss of life was 
reported. 


These brief notes can give no intimation of the hours of agony 
gone through by our Chinese friends. Neither can they give any esti- 


mate of the losses sustained by the city’s population from a business stand- <a 


point. Business of every sort is interrupted, and the financial loss is { 
tremendous. 


May After a week free from siren warnings and air-raids, our 
Fifteenth calm was broken by three raids to-day. Twelve bombs 

were dropped, two of them landing uncomfortably close to the 
City Compound of our Mission. The concussion shook our side of the 
city. The number of casualties was with-held. Machine guns from the 
plane were used on boats moving on the river, and on people moving 
about the country-side. 


May Eight bombs were dropped in two raids. A big lumber 
Sixteenth yard was set afire by incendiary bombs. Loss heavy. 


The bombs dropped in the city came rather close to us 
again. Dr. Gillette coming up from Pagoda in his motor-boat had some 
very uncomfortable minutes when a plane swooped down and machine- 
gunned all around him. 


May Three raids to-day! Twelve bombs dropped. Electric light 

Eighteenth plant hit, and many other places. There were five casu- 
alties reported, but there must have been others. 

May A hectic day! Sirens five times, planes, three visits; 

Nineteenth twelve bombs, destruction, misery, and many ruined 


homes and hopes. Bert Faurot’s farewell to Foochow! 
oy left the city by auto this evening, leaves Foochow by launch at nine 
to-morrow ! 


May After a week of quiet the raids began again, and to-day 
Twenty-sixth we were raided five times. Twenty bombs were dropped; 

sixteen of these were released on various targets along 
the river front. The last raid put the electric light plant out of com- 
mission, and injured thirty-odd people. Some of them were badly mangled. 
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Our hospital and the British hospital cared for most of the wounded. A 
large number of those hit needed only coffins. One plane flew very low 
over our city area, and bombed schools not far away from our Mission. 


May The city was visited by planes thrice to-dav, with 

Twenty-seventh eight explosions in various centers. Casualties un- 
known. 

May ‘“~~_- During the plane’s visits to-day Tea Hongs were the 


Twenty-eighth object of attack. Much property was destroyed. 


Some of the bombs dropped very near the British 
Hospital and Trinity College. 


May Another tense day, with two air-raids, which left over 
Twenty-ninth one hundred dead and wounded in their wake. The 

first plane came early, passed over the city, and 
started bombing near Upper Bridge. From our distance we could get no 
idea of what happened, but before night the ambulances brought twenty 
of the wounded to the Willis F. Pierce Memorial Hospital, and a number 
more to other Mission Hospitals. The plane that flew west had sighted a 
launch headed for Gang-cia, one of the villages near-by ; and after circling 
the launch, dived and let go one bomb which struck the bow of the launch 
killing many and throwing some into the water. Other passengers jumped 
in from fright. The plane then descended on the water, and for some 
minutes sprayed the launch with machine-gun bullets. Over one hundred 
casualties resulted many of them women and little children who were en 
route to country places from Foochow. Whole families were wiped out. 
There were only three on the launch who were not hit. Those swimming 
about in the water were also machine-gunned. What comment can one 
add that would do justice to such a barbarous act? Is this war, or murder? 


During the second raid bombs were dropped the nearest to our 
Mission Compound of any thus far. The Sang Ming Middle School which 
is located on a hill within a half block of the Mission received a direct hit. 
The plane circled over our hospital, released the bomb over our Mission 
premises, and landed it on the roof of the Middle School, There was a 
terrific report when the bomb exploded, and many of the patients in the 
Hospital's clinic fell flat on the floor, expecting something more to hap- 
pen. But it did not happen in our immediate vicinity. The next explo- 
sion, which followed some five minutes later hit a government primary 


school some ten blocks away. This registers our fifty-seventh bombing 
raid since the war began. 


These extracts from the happenings of the past five weeks have 
much of repetition in them. But that is all this undeclared war is, just 


one horrible repetition of savage attacks upon civilian populations leaving 
devastation and misery in their trail. 


Again may we appeal to all who read these accounts that you join 
us in the prayer that the Prince of Peace Himself may bring such influ- 


ences to bear that a better way may be found than the continuance of 
this program of wanton destruction. 
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Chinese Ersatz 


Leonard J. Christian 


[7 was during the period of 
the European War (1914 to 
1918), and for some years 
thereafter, that numerous arti- 
cles were written on “substi- 
tutes” used for the real article, 
because the real article was 
sent to the bottom of the sea 
by the U-Boats. Outstanding 
in this field was the German 
nation, whose ingenuity found 
a. substitute for almost every 


thing in common use. Many 
of their ingenious concoctions 


and devices fooled the eye, but 
fooled nothing else. Substi- 
tutes for milk produced so 
many undernourished children 
that the American nation had 
to come to the rescue with real 
milk. Rainy weather made it 
quite apparent that paper suits 
could be changed from No. 


-8’s to No. 5’s in the course of 


an afternoon’s wearing—and 
there was a long list of articles 
that “substitutes” did not sub- 
stitute. 


The war here in China has 
brought the people face-to-face 


with the fact that many of the 
necessities of life are difficult or 


impossible to secure; they have 


found that necessity is not al- 
ways the mother of invention. 
For instance, you cannot 
invent quinine, and you can’t 
make it out of flour by any 


known process, and yet,‘many 


of the Medicine Shop keepers 
are mixing lots of flour with a 
little quinine, and selling it at 
only slightly increased prices 
They can fool the people, but 
they can’t fool the malaria 
germs. The same is true of 
Cod Liver Oil. Properly, it is 
made from the livers of the 
Cod fish, and not as so many 
of our Medicine Shop dealers 
are doing—mixing a little Cod 
Liver Oil with a very generous 
portion of tea oil; the T. B. 
Bugs know the difference. 


When electric light plants 
are bombed, and the juice no 
longer flows, one must retreat 
to candles and kerosene lamps, 
as Dr. Gillette has done at our 
Pagoda Anchorage Hospital. 
Now kerosene ordinarily 
makes a fairly bright light, but 
just try mixing a little kerosene 
with a lot of water and see © 
what happens. The light stops — 
where the kerosene ends. You 


at 
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can fool the buyer, but y: 
can’t fool the lamp wick! ~ 
resents such tricks and regis- 
ters its resentment by leaving 
you in the dark! 


To make travel impossible 
for mechanized units of the 


army, motor roads are destroy- 
ed—but this also rather inter- 


feres with travel by bus. What. 


do youdo then? You simply 
mount “Shanks Mare” and go 
cantering across the country 
as fast as youcare to go (there 
are no speed limits here along 
these scrambled roads). Or, 
if you prefer, you can take “car 
No. 11” as Mr. Rinden suggests. 


A few ‘years ago, when the 
West tried to find a substitute 
for coffee, some clever mind 
thought out a formula for 
postum, and together with the 
“glinty eye” and “red cor- 
puscle” advertising 
that went with it, it made 


a combination that went across 


in a big way. But when our 
friends here in Foochow tried 
to substitute for the substitute 


by scorching beans and camo- 
flouging them with Chinese 
brown sugar and labelling | the 
combination “postum”, it 
wasn’t so hot. Only a few 
Stoics are undergoing the 
dicipline required for the 


drinking of such a weird com- 
bination. 


The only substitute for Daisy 
Brand butter is $3.50 a pound, 
and for California Queen Anne 
cherries is $1.50 a can. We 
solve the butter problem by 
using the Water Buffalo Brand, 
and Aunt Jemima flap-jack 
flour made from Chinese roller- 
mill flour helps us forget all 
about Queen Anne and her 
California cherries. | 


But there is one class of arti- 
cles for which we have been 
unable to find any satisfactory 
substitute—and that is the 
letters from our friends in the 
home-land—and since it takes | 
only a-5¢ stamp and a little 
time, we will continue to look 
for the real thing. 


Bible is disturbing 


Only one instance has been of official: military 
with the careful distribution of scriptures to the Japanese soldiers, and in 


that case the protest was in the nature of a testimony : 


“Yours is a good | 


book, but it disturbs the spirits of our men; this is a time for fighting, - 


not for reading the Bible”. 
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Move 


Helen H. Smith 


[F you were in educational 
work in a city on the sea 
coast of China directly oppo- 
site Formosa and knew that 
some day the city would be 
occupied, what would you do? 
Stick it out, let the tide of 
invasion wash over your 
school, later open under a new 
flag, under strict regulations, 
with no freedom of speech—or 
would you move to the moun- 
tain fastnesses, face the dan- 
gers of sickness without ade- 
quate medical aid, carry on ed- 
ucational work with few books 
and scant scientific equipment, 
and live under most primitive 
conditions? When the ques- 
tion was put to me I voted to 
move. 


It is needless to say that these 
have been difficult days in 
China for any one who believes 
in non-violence and sees mili- 
tary force leading to more and 
more evil. I do believe in non- 
cooperation as an effective 
method of settling disputes and 
it is certainly the only method 
in which students can partici- 
pate. The withdrawing from 
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the occupied areas into the 
hinterland is an effective move 
on the part of patriotic youth. 
In the Yangtze valley it has 
proved most inconvenient 
to the “visiting team” not to 
find any young people with 
whom to play, to be called out 
for victory parades and de- 
monstrations against their own 
country. There they are de- 
manding that the schools be 
opened or the property con- 
fiscated. By going beyond the 
reach of the invading milita- 
rists, young people are not 
only giving non-violent resist- 
ance but also finding opportu- 
nity to give constructive help 
to their own country. Build- 
ing up of morale, instruction 
in the development of indus-. 
tries and agriculture has been 
a fine contribution of the stu- 
dents now in the country. 


Since writing the above, the 
question has been changed to 
read, where do we move? The 
Commissioner of Education 


has just returned from Chung- 


king and the South-West, where 
he visited two capital cities. 


— | 
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young life in China is to scatter 


yang, capital of Kweichow 
province, was more than half 
destroyed by incendiary bombs 


killing untold thousands. 


When Commissioner Cheng 
visited it a week after the 
bombing, they were still un- 
earthing bodies but not one 
student was among the injured 
for they had long since gone to 
the hills. As they say in 
Kweiyang, “The siren is our 
school bell, the dug-out cave 
our classroom”. So from the 
point of mere safety we must 
move. But that decision is 
only one hundredth part of 
the problem. 


How does one pick up two 
hundred junior high school 
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What he saw there convinced 
him that the only way to save | 


r students and move? Where 


can we live? Weexpect noth- 


ing but the good earth for 
into remote villages. Kwei-— 


floors and we will count our- 
selves lucky if there are win-. 
dows and a whole roof. We 
know that there will be no 
privacy and very inadequate 
lights. In a Chinese coun- 
try-side sanitation is un- 
known. But where can we 
find even a shelter that is in a 
fairly safe location? Where 
the beds, the tables, the chairs 
—food, medicine and books ? 
Oh! the spacious airy, attrac- 
tive well-furnished building. 
which we leave behind to—— 
But this is modern warfare 
and move we must, to suffer. 
and to share in the struggles 
of this nation. To live, we 
must move. 


War | and the Children 


The most pitiful victims of an invaded country are the children,... 
A generation of children are growing up under such adverse conditions. 
as stagger the imagination........ Children are going blind for lack of 
vitamins, while others are dying of starvation. 


Folk arriving in Shanghai from interior places bring tragic stories 
of deserted children...... ‘The heartbreak of the parent, unable to stand 
the child’s cry of weariness and hunger any longer, leaving the child in 
the hope that some one will take the child and do for it what conditions 
have made it impossible for the parent to do—to one who knows the 
Chinese, and how much children mean to them, the picture is black. 


indeed. 


Or Not to Move 


Susan E. Armstrong 


“4A JHERE is your. school 
W now?” 
*“Foochow College is at Sie 

Puo, on the large island in the 

Min River. We are about five 

miles from our former loca- 

tion in the city.” 


November first.” 


“Two classes did go to lam, 
taion November 22nd. They 
¢ame down in January at the 
close of the first semester and 
did not go up again.’ 


“Do you think there is less 
danger of invasion now?” - 


“No, but we could not carry 
on in three places. We have 
a primary school in the city, 
you know. Our forces were 
too divided. Principal N ga 
_had to Ingtai every ten 
days. Another teacher went up 
every week. It takes a day of 


travel—hard travel—each way. 


At that, the two classes that 
went up gained little. One can 
not keep up niorale with few 
teachers and under almost im- 
possible conditions. 
dents were crowded, slept on 
the floors, and aised the same 
room for dinning room, class 
room, and study. Many had 


‘The stu- 


malaria and had to come back: 
to Foochow for medical care.” 


“If the Japanese come in. 
will you carry on here ?” 

“Indeed, we shall not!” 

“TI should think you would 


go somewhere now and get 
“I thought you moved again 


settled.” 

“There is a little chance that 
Foochow will not be taken. If 
we move the whole school 
ought to go. The expense will 
be great for we must go some 
distance. As for that, where 
is there safety? We better 
carry on where we are as long 
as we can, and then disband 
to meet in some other loca- 
tion. Our students should be 
with their parents if it is at all 
possible. ‘The University isa 
different proposition with old- 
er students.” 

“Why do you not go back. 
into the city where you have 
good buildings and proper 
equipment ?” 

bombing of the 21st 
of March answers that. ques- 
tion. We could carry on as. 
usual here. If we had heen: 
in the city we would have had. 
to stop work. I am sure we. 
are wise to stay here for the. 
present.” 
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Difficulties of a Doctor 


Charles L. Gillette 


in times of peace, 

‘China’s two thousand 
modern trained doctors can 
care for but a small fraction 
of the nation’s sick; a goodly 
percentage of the doctors were 
located in a few of the larger 
cities, leaving vast areas with- 
out any contact with modern 
' medicine. Before the war 
started the government was 
making great efforts to reme- 
dy this situation; a plan had 
been made, and was being put 
into practice, for establishing 
health clinics at strategically 
located centers throughout the 
country. But now all this has 
had to be abandoned, for doc- 


tors and nurses are so.urgent- 


ly needed at the front. 


The multitudes of people 
who have been compelled to flee 
before the advancing armies 


of the invader, have created 


many new health problems. 
Travel has been terribly diffi- 
eult, because of insufficient 
food and clothing. Diseases 
such as malaria, meningitis, 


and cholera have been spread, 
and have become much more 


prevelant thanin normal 


times. And the army too has 
been greatly affected. The 
medical corps has been quite 
inadequate for the tremendous 
calls made upon it. 


~ Most of the hospitals in Chi- 
na are Christian institutions. 


In general, they have contin- 


ued to function even after the 
regions which they served be- 
came occupied. And this has 
proved to be a mercy indeed 
for the people who found it | 
impossible to flee before the 
mvasion; all other sources of 
medical care have vanished. 


The long effort to establish 
confidence in modern medi- 
cine is at last beginning to 
bear fruit. Now the number 
of patients who come to our 
hospitals and clinics is con- 
stantly increasing. The peo- 
ple have come to realize that 
our hospitals are here princi- 
pally to “heal the sick”, and 
not to make profit, as is so of- 
ten the case with “old style” 
Chinese practicioners. 


The difficulty of obtaining 
needed supplies is now 2 seri- 
ous one. Medicines that for- 
merly could :be gotten in a 
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DIFFICULTIES OF A DOCTOR 


fortnight, now require two or 
three months, while some are 
all but unprocurable. And 
there are financial difficulties, 
for medicines have increased 
in price from 100 to 600%. 


But the patients are daily. saath 
coming poorer, which, 


directly, causes the amount of 
illness to increase. 


Doctors are needed in China 
today more urgently than ever 
before—and this need is cou- 
pled with a sincere and wide- 
spread appreciation for the 
service that they can render. © 


Letter of Application 


Dear Honored Sir: 


Understanding that there are several hands wanted in your honour’s 
department, I beg to offer you my hand. As to my adjustments, I ap- 
peared for the Matric examinations at Octy. but failed, the reason for 
which I shall describe. To begin with, my writing was illegible, which. 
was due to climatic reasons, for I have come from a warm to a cold 
elimate, found my fingers stiff, and very disobedient to my wishes. Fur- 
ther, I had received a great shock to my mental system, in the shape of 


death of my only fond brother. 


Besides, most honored sir, I beg to state 


that I am in most uncomfortable circumstances, being the sole means of _ 
support of my fond brother’s seven issues, consisting of three adults, and 
four adultresses, the latter being the bane of my existance owing to my 
having to support two of my Own wives as well as their issues, of which 
by God’s misfortune, the female gender predominates. If by wonderful 
good fortune, these few lines meet with your benign kindness, and favor- — 
able turn of mind, I, the poor menial, shall ever pray for the long life © 
and prosperity of your honor, as well as your honour’s posthumous olive 


branches. 


Signed: 


(Received some time ago at the American Consulate, Foochow} 


From a school in Nanking: 


“ Every Friday noon the students and 


staff has a ‘bow] of rice’ meal at which time they have rice and beans. 


only. 


The money saved is added to the relief fund which they are rais- 


ing. In addition every ‘class at its meeting on Friday takes up ani offer- 
ing for relief. They are also trying to buy clothing, food and bedding 
for the children in the Municipal home for cripples and orphans.” . 


~ 
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Action Speaks 


Laura D. Ward 


6. HO will volunteer to 
give time to make 
clothes for our brethren in 
the occupied areas? We have 
been so fortunate to live with 
so much of peace and security 


for these many months since 


the war began! Now let us 
show our gratitude to our 
Heavenly Father by this ser- 
- vice to those who have suffer- 
This was the 
appeal made to the women of 
our Diong Loh church by Pas- 
tor Christopher Ch’en. 


- After the church service, 
more than ten women came 


at once to offer their services; | 


very soon the sewing began 
in earnest, at the parsonage. 
Many of these women had too 
little of this world’s goods to 
give money, but they were all 
happy for this opportunity to 
share in the tremendous task 
of helping to clothe some of 
the millions who have lost all 
of their earthly belongings. 
And Diong Loh women are 


- well qualified to render this 


service, for they are justly 
famed for their fine needle- 
work. A score of coats were 


soon made, for other willing 
hands have also volunteered 
their help; now they are busi- 
ly engaged in making trousers 
to go with the coats. Stimu- 
lated by this example, several 
other church groups have now 
caught the spirit, and the good 
work goes on apace. 


These Christian women have 
found something that they re- 
gard as of far greater value 


than the food and clothes that 


they can give—and they want 
to share it with their suffering 
countrymen. Another church 
group has tucked a bright pa- 
per proclaiming the love of 
God, John 3:16, in the pocket 
of each coat that they make; 
on the inside of each coat 
made by our Diong Loh wo- 
men, is sewn a cloth tag on 
which is printed the Great In- 
vitation: “Come unto Me all 
ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 


Although the sample coat 
given our group was of cheap 
material and poorly made, the 
leaders decided at once that 
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ACTION SPEAKS 


only clothes of durable materi- 
al were worthy of expressing 
our Christian love for our 
“neighbors”; they have used 
only durable dark blue cloth 
in the making of these clothes. 


The making of buttons is 
quite an art in China. A bias 
strip is rolled and sewn over 
and over; this is then skillfully 
tied into a round button-knot, 
that is neat, unbreakable, and 
will not come off in the wash- 
ing. Loops of the same mate- 
rial are sewn on to make the 
companion “button-boles”’. 


‘This new service is now well 
started, and will be continued. 
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Already other church groups 
have started to do likewise, 
and still others are planning 
to do so soon. By thus ex- 
pressing their gratitude to the 
Wisbpom Father by loving ser- 

ice to their fellow country- 
men whom they have never 
seen, they are strengthened in 
faith and spiritual power to 
more than conquerors”. 
To the Christians among the 


sufferers, these gifts will 


strengthen the “tie that binds 
our hearts in Christian love.” 
To the non-Christians they 
will tell the Good News more 
convincingly than many 
words. 


<, 


Sidelight on Creation 


W 


HEN God made man, He first made a nice clay man, and baked it— 


-" ™ but it came out burned black. So he decided to put it far away in 


Africa, out of sight. 


Then He tried again. But the second time He was so afraid of 


burning His man, that He took him from the oven too quickly—while 
he was white, and only half baked. It was just too bad, but there was 
no help for it, so He put him away up in Northern Europe—up in Ger- 
many. 


Finally, He tried one more, and this time he was just right—a nice 
golden brown—so He gave him the biggest continent of all—Asia. 


“‘And God saw all the works of His hand, and, behold, they were 
A country parson’s sermon reported by, 

E. H. Smith 


= 
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An Unplanned Prayer M eetins 


Will H. Topping 


Foocriow was frequently 
= bombed for nearly a year, 
until July 7th, 1938; then the 
bombing planes gave us a wide 
berth for a number of months. 
We were beginning to think 
that perhaps our part in the 
hostilities was over, but on 
March 21st. the siren blew, and 
four big bombers appeared. 
Soon we heard the “Boom! 
Boom!” of exploding bombs. 
The noise from the power- 
diving ‘was terrifying. There 
were two raids that day, but it 
was difficult to ascertain the 
amount of the damage done. 
The evening paper stated that 
one man was wounded over 
the eye, and “an old sow was 
killed.” 

At the time of the raid, Mrs. 
Siek, the Biblewoman at our 
West Gate Chapel, was all a- 
lone. She became very nerv- 
ous, so she went into the shop 
next-door, for company. 
Among the women gathered 
there, she found a Christian 
friend. As the planes made 
their terrifying noise, the two 
of them knelt in prayer. 
“What are you doing?” asked 


one of the non-Christian wo- 
men. “We are praying to our 
Heavenly Father” answered 
Mrs. Siek, “because you can 
see that we are in grave dan- 
ger. A bomb might drop and 
kill us all. We are praying 
that our sins be forgiven, and 
that the people of the city be 
protected.” “That is just what 
we want to do too”, answered 
the woman, “could we pray 
with you2” “Yes”, said Mrs. 
Siek, “you kneel right down 
here with us 4nd we will all 
pray together.” 


While they were still on 
their knees, praying, an 
army officer, who also made 
his home at this house, came 
rushing in with his face cov- 
ered with dirt, and his arm in- 
jured. Everyone jumped up 
with excitement, for he had 
come with news of the East 
Gate barracks that had just 
been bombed. When he saw 
the bombs falling, he had or- 
dered his men to scatter, while 
he got into a nitch in a wall— 
that wes hit—thus accounting 
for his dirty face and injured 
arm. “Why were you all 
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kneeling when I came in?” he 
asked. Mrs. Siek explained 
that they were praying to the 
Heavenly Father to forgive 
their sins, and to protect the 
city. “That is just what I 
want to do too”, he said; so 
again they all knelt in prayer 
to God. 

Probably none of those non- 
Christians had ever before 


confessed their sins to God, 


but I doubt not that the Heav- 
enly Father heard their prayers 
just as clearly as those of the 
Bible woman. And we may 
be sure that when that young 
officer went back to the men 
of his company, he had a 
message for them that he had 
never given them before. 


Hospital Personals. 


A class of twenty-two young women who entered the preliminary 
class of Willis F. Pierce Memorial Hospital in the fall were accepted for 
the regular course in April, and a capping ceremony was held for them. 

American members of the Hospital staff now on the job are Mr. 
Henry Lacy, Director; Dr. Margaret Tucker (daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Francis Tucker); Miss Frieda Staubli, R. N., director of Nursing Service; 
and Miss Hazel M. Atwood, R. N., director of the school of nursing., The 
Methodist Mission is lending Dr. Harold Brewster until fall in place of Dr. . 
Bruce Jarvis who is held at home by the war and family conditions. Dr. 
H. E. Campbell has been serving the M. E. Hospital in Chung King for 
the year 1838-39; Dr. Lora G. Dyer is at home on her regular furlough; 
Miss Jennie Jacobs, R. N. is getting her degree this furlough year from 
Teacher’s College Nursing Department. 

After planes have bombed the homes and machine-gunned the 
launches in the Lower Min River district, the shattered in limb and torn 
in body can count on Dr. Charles L. Gillette for every care that Pagoda 
Hospital can give. His own bombing experience of a year ago makes him 
doubly sympathetic. 


A few weeks ago, when some old women were sent out of the re- 
fugee camp here, for admission into the Government Old Folks’ Home, 
the Christian organization presented each person with two new suits of 
clothing. One of the government officers, asked: “Did they really give 
you these without any strings tied to the gift—did you not have to pro- 
mise to become Christians, or to study the doctrine ?” 


In this instance, as in many others, we have found that our preach- 
ing is far more effective if we show a loving heart, than if we try to ex- 
plain too much. 


Undercurrent 


A. M. Tapley 


Ww have just enjoyed what 
" is probably the most 
beautiful festival in the Chi- 
nese calendar, the Lantern 
Festival. Every combination 
of shade and shape, beyond 
the conception of a feeble 
Western mind, makes the lan- 
tern that all children love and 
grown-ups surreptitiously ad- 
mire; the culminating evening, 
when the children go on the 
streets to walk with the little 
flickering lights of their can- 
dles enhancing the fairy as- 
pect of their lanterns, is pure 
joy for everyone. After that, 
bang! everyone must come 
back to reality at its sternest, 
and to the almost dual life 
that is being led these days. 


_. As one saunters leisurely a- 
long the streets, the same ven- 
erable affairs seem to be pro- 
ceeding in the same casual 
way. The cloth stores display 
their goods in the same off- 
hand manner. The gold and 
jade jewelry shops look about 
the same as usual, a few choice 
customers leaning over the 
cases to admire the intense 
goldness and greenness under 


glass, the large China and 
crockery markets must do a 
passing business, for there 
seems to be a continual flow 
of new supplies coming in. 


The Chinese “staff of life” | 
shops, on which almost all 
activities hang, sell rice with 
casual steadiness, and fish pro- 
ceeds from catcher to con- 


‘sumer as regularly as the sun 


rises and sets. The combined 
aromas of the sea and the jab- 
bering of the middlemen soar 
in the early morning and re- 
cede by noon to a mere whiff 
and whisper. 


Go to a variety store and 
who buys the greatest quanti- 
ty of small towels, razors, 
thermos bottles, gloves, and 
alarm clocks....? The man 
in uniform. For whom are the 
numberless sock-making ma- 
chines working early and late? 
For those feet that cover un- 
believeable distances and wear 
out many layers of foot-cover- 
ing in their straw sandals. 


And at night if there is ever 
any stopping to snatch a wea- 
ry forty winks, there must be 
a quilt to cover the weariness; 
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UNDERCURRENT 


of course that explains the 
bundles and bundles of cotton 
wadding hanging overhead in 
almost all cloth shops, and it 
also explains the rolls and 
rolls of blue and white printed 
cotton material on the shelves 
of shops which seem to sell 
little else but this, for the con- 
ventional Chinese bed-clothes 
is (not are!) a quilt, made of 
narrowish strips of cloth, four 
rows to a quilt. Of course 
soldiers seldom sleep under 
much but the stars, but some- 
how the Chinese soldier man- 
ages to carry his “ puoi” with 
him, as well as his flash-light, 
his tin hat, and his hand towel, 
knotted on his belt. 


On the streets there is still 
civilian predominance, and 
people laugh, children play 
and women wear flowers in 
their hair, but what trembles 
under that laughter and 
naiveté? With what forbod- 
ing does a mother listen to her 
child’s care-free playing, or a 
man look with an eye-flash at 
the bit of brightness on the 
woman’s shiny, sleek head ? 


We can guess the answer 
without much hesitation when 
we hear, out of the every-day 
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sounds the “ woooo00000” of 
the siren, and wait with just 
as much palpitation,-charmed 
foreigners though we be, for 
the faint roar which increases 
in volume all too quickly and 
brings the uncertain and: the 
tragic in its wake. | 

And while we are waiting 
for this time of tenseness to 
pass, we can so easily picture 


-_ to ourselves the small, still 


groups behind the quickly- 
raised shutters, that just a few 
minutes before were busy 
about their simple tasks; we 
can hope just as fervently as 
they that we may all be spared 
this one more time, to go on 
about our work with as much 
doggedness as before, for we 
know that when the last bullet 
is shot, and the last trampling 
alien foot has left this land, 
when we no longer hear in the 
before-five-o’clock dawn that 
bugle call, to which we listen, 
something of the whole-heart- 
ed gaiety will return, and the 
shops, large and small, will go 
back to civilian production 
and one can see never a ripple 
on the million-year-old sur- 
face that is China. 
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Hospitals and War 


Hazel M. Atwood 


F course the war has 


retarded the progress of 
our hospital work here in 
Foochow. One of the first 
places we began to feel the 
pinch was in the difficult 
financial situation. Medicines 
have never cost so much as 
now; we pay $6. for every $1. 
worth of medicine purchased 
from the U.S.—not to mention 
the duty. Supplies into 
Shanghai must pay duty to the 
Japanese, and when they enter 
“Free China” we pay it a sec- 
ond time. The patients can- 
not pay as much as in normal 
times. The well-to-do have 
moved away, and most of those 
remaining are here because 
they have not enough money 
to enable them to go. 


Not only are supplies expen- 
Sive, they are also very difficult 
to secure. Many former 
sources of supply have now 
been demolished. And costs 
fluxuate widely. But our lot 


is Only that of all other insti- 
tutions. | 


Personnel problems are 
many, and all but insolvable. 
Missionary families are sep- 


erated—mothers and children 
in America, and fathers out 
here. Two years of seperation 
calls for some change. Doc- 
tors on furlough find it difficult 
or impossible to return. Prob- 
lems of the Chinese members 
of the staff are as numerous, al- 
though different. The gate- 
man, the messenger, and two 
of the cooks have been 
conscripted. Others have 
volunteered. Men and women 
alike are leaving for the front 


A girl student-nurse said” 
that she wanted to go to “help 
her country.” She was one of 
the best in her class—alert, 
sensible, and with plenty of 
initiative. But we so greatly 
needed her here that we hard- 
ly knew what to answer her. 
We wrote to her father, asking 
his judgment. His answering 
letters said that he and her 
mother did not want her to 
go, but that she would not be 
dissuaded—"“She has made up 
her mind to give her life for 
her country. Please let her 
go to work with her brother 
who is now in the army. 


Please encourage her to die 
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for her country. I hope that 


she will come home when 
China has won the victory.” 


Saturday afternoon she vis- 
ited the homes of former pa- 
tients. When she returned to 
the hospital she did as much 
as possible of her work for 
Sunday. But on Sunday morn- 
ing she was gone. Neither we 
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nor her parents knew that she 
was gone until she failed to 
report for hospital duty. A 
letter received on Monday 
told that she had started over- 
land to her brother, and ser- 
vice in the army. This is the 
spirit of Young China——it both 
creates and solves problems 
for the ministry of healing. 


Old Sheets Help 


THe women and girls from near by villages are invited to visit the House- 

*  by-the-Side-of-the-Road, at Union High School, every China New 
Year’s Day. This year more than a hundred of them came—dressed in 
their “Sunday best”; it was a great event, for this is the only day in the 
whole year when no one works—everyone simply enjoys himself. 

The program began with songs, and then there were talks by guest 
speakers. Mrs. James Ding told of the great need for bandages by the 
doctors at the front. Fortunately, Mrs. Billing, when she returned from 
furlough, had brought a number of sheets for this very purpose. The 
wife of our Dean, a trained nurse, together with our school nurse, soon 
had all the visitors divided into groups, making bandages. Everyone was 
thrilled with the opportunity of serving the need of the country in this 
way. I can’t tell how many old sheets were ripped up, but I do know 
that now we have more than a bushel of bandages. 


These village women received a great amount of satisfaction from. 
being able to “do their bit” to help their emnnitn and I am sure that it 
was a good end for the old sheets. 


Increased Demand for Scriptures 


We are told that the war is affecting the Chinese Church in three 
ways: destroying and sifting, deepening and purifying, unifying and ern- 
ergizing...... 

Since the ourbreak of hostilities there has been an increasing de- 
mand for Scriptures in Shanghai, not merely Gospel portions but New 
Testaments and Bibles. The opportunity is amazing. Pray God for wis- 
dom to meet it. .......It has been said that the purpose of the invader 
was to bring China to her knees. This is happening, but not in the sense 
intended. 
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‘61’s glad to_be back to help my Chinese friends,” is the song Miss’Wiley 

has been.singing ever since her return Jast fall. And this despit@the | 
fact that during these months the Bible School has twice had to be dis- 
banded. She finds her days more than fall with unusual opportunities for 
spreading the good mews of the Heavenly Kingdom. 


When Miss Laura Ward rejoined her station after furlough, the 
Diong-loh women felt that their pilot was once more at the helm. Work 
in the district, classes in school, treasurership of the station, conducting a 
new student choir,—everything is grist for Laura’s mill. 


One family under four flags is the distinction the Topping family 
can lay claim to. Their Canadian citizenship bring them under the 
Union Jack, while Cuthbert studying in California, and Muriel and Rena 
in Kobe, Japan, add the Stars and Stripes and the Rising Sun flags; Lois 
continues to lay the foundation for her education in Foochow, under the 
‘White Sun in a Clear Sky’ flag of China. Both Mr. and Mrs. Topping 


have lines out in many places, and their works do continually follow 
them. | | 


Every day is hospital day for Hazel Atwood. She majors in it with 
a capital ‘M.” Her office is on the second floor to the right, as you go in at 
the Main Hospital entrance, and office hours are any time during the 
twenty-four. Smiles accompany all her work. i 


A missionary-at-large, or a large missionary, is Rev. Arthur O. 
Rinden. He’s the three-in-one type, with interests in all tines of mis- 
sionary endeavor. It has not been easy for wey peat ecm Gertrude or Arth 
be separated by an ocean and a continent; but th to be no 
other solution for the present, and both are making a real sacrifice in 
order that the work may go forward. 


The Christians continue to live up to their name—now making 
provisions for refugees, present and future, spiritual and material. They 
are keen on the “self-help” emphasis, with an eye to the future. The size 
of their undertaking continually increases. 


. Wenshan and Foochow College both claim Miss A. M. Tapley, and 
it was fortunate that both chose Ing-tai for their safety retreat. They can 
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still continue to enjoy Miss Tapléy’s services as instructor in English and 
adviser in student affairs. 


) Mr. Albert Faurot returned to America in May, after three happy 
years at Foochow College. His ¢services” have been entirely satisfactory. 
His brilliant piano recitals have hen asource of joy to the entire com- 
munity. Weall wish him a happy time in America—and that he will 
soon return to resume his place in our Foochow family. 


Miss Josephine Walker arrived from America on Feb. 16th. Get- 
ting back to Shaowu was indeed a happy home-coming for her—here she 
spent her childhood days, as well as many years of service since then. 
Her own sense of satisfaction was only equalled by that of her friends at 
having her back again. : 


Dr. Samuel H. Leger paid us a short visit in March, on his way to 
Fukien Christian University at Shaowu. We have looked forward to the 
return of the Legers ever since we allowed them to temporarily help our 
North China Mission; now we are happy that they will be back with us | 
again after their furlough, which began in June. They will be on the 
staff of F.C. U. 


Rev. and Mrs. Charles L. Storrs are back again; It was our joy to 
welcome them here on March 2nd. But after only a week with us’ they 
started for Shaowu. They were not a little pleased to find that a univer- 
sity (F.C. U. ) had sprung up in their station during their absence. 


Bessie M. Topping 
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This wayside pulpit is only one of ‘Peter 


Wiing’s projects in his flourishing parish 


at Pagoda Anchorage. 
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Union High School boys care little about 
boing called “Sweet Potato Boys” 


for 
they Know good Jobs await 


Chem on 
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Mrs. Frances Beach Bingham and thé 
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Mrs. George M. Newel 


gives a job to the census 


This raft is well anchored or these 


girls would not be so coy. 


Sunday choir carry on 
the musical traditions of the Orlinda CG. Pierce 


School at Wen Shan 


The Interior of China interests Dr. Gillette 
Memorial 
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A glimpse of beauty and stability in war shaken China. The 


Ing Tai patoda seen thru a century old banyan. guardian of 
~ ‘ * 
the ferry landing. 


7 Dr. Charles L. Gillette listens for returning 
‘ bombers on his otherwise quiet porch at 


Pagoda Anchorage. 


1 Ing Tai—all of us here. but— 

EMPTY SEATS IS SOON TO BE FiLLED “ The Haunted House ”. Prof ! Albert L. Faurot personifies the 
( Bombs!) “Mauve Decade” at his Bon Voyage 


party. 


Dr. Wang of the Willis F. Pierce Bombs or no bombs © carvings” continue regularly at the 
Memorial Hospital CXamines the | Willis F. Pierce Memorial Hospital. 
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